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Spot Lights and Curtain Calls 


A Glance Over the Worth-while Plays of the Past Season 
By Montrose J. Moses 


the summer, and plans are being announced for 

the new season, I am wondering what will become 
of some of the plays I have found worth while—plays that, 
like so many others of years past, have served their pur- 
poses on Broadway, and possibly in a few of the large 
cities, and then are heard of no more, unless they find 
their way into the movies. For a business which is sup- 
posed to be so well organized as the theater, it seems bad 
policy for the managers to ignore, as they do, the country 
at large; to content themselves with a 


Ne that the New York theaters are closing for 


roll—that one scarcely recognizes where the original ex- 
cellence is. Yet the box office prices are high. 

I look on the minor cities of the country as being given 
a poor deal in all things pertaining to the theater. And 
such a condition must change. Stock companies, in towns 
the size of Northampton, Mass., and Indianapolis, Ind., 
partly overcome this theater poverty in the summer 
months, when men like Stuart Walker and George Foster 
Platt leave their New York undertakings and experiment 
with audiences that are so different from New York’s 
sophisticated theater crowd. But they 





beaten track, when there are millions 
of people famished for entertainment, 
who read of actors and actresses, of 
playwrights and plays, and yet are 
never given the opportunity of seeing 
the spoken play and the live player. 
In the present demoralized condition 
of the theatrical “circuits,” I do not 
know what the country would have 
done for amusement had it not been 
for the movies. 

Yet the time must come when some 
managers will realize that a remuner- 
ative piece of property, like a suc- 
cessful play, has a right to live many 
seasons until all theater lovers are 
satisfied. Were I in the theater 
“game,” I would seek to organize 
small “circuits” outside the sphere of 
the Broadway managers, and I would 
arrange to present year by year the 
cream of the plays which New York 
has found successful. I think there 
would be profit in it; I am sure there 
vould be pleasure. Towns like Hart- 
ford, Conn., or Stamford, get an oc- 
casional flavor of good drama, for 
these are “try out” centers for the 
New York managers. But I have been 
‘o my native place, Montgomery, Ala., 
in mid-winter, and I blush to recall 

iat the managers of the theatrical 
“cireuits’—as now organized—allow 
my fellow citizens for their amuse- 








are not organized so as to ex- 
change and interchange their success- 
ful wares. Yet my contention is that 
every city, of any decent size war- 
ranting the expense of travel, has a 
right to see a successful play. 

Out of the season just past I pick at 
random a number of pieces which I 
wish you could see—sufficiently catholic 
in range of interest to please all 
tastes, and sufficiently popular to be 
profitable. I would like to share my 
enjoyment of Guitry’s “Deburau,” of 
Zona Gale’s “Miss Lulu Bett,” of 
Gilda Varesi’s “Enter Madame,” of 
Porter Emerson Brown’s “The Bad 
Man,” of Claire Kummer’s “Rollo’s 
Wild Oat,” of William Archer’s “The 
Green Goddess,” of Barrie’s “Mary 
Rose,” of Miss Anglin’s production of 
“The Trial of Joan of Arc,” with the 
townspeople of Montgomery, Ala. But, 
as conditions are, I know they will 
never see these plays. I would like 
them to judge for themselves the ef- 
fectiveness of Eugene O’Neill’s “Em- 
peror Jones,” of A. A. Milne’s “Mr. 
Pim Passes By”—which is so viva- 
cious as a slight comedy—of Franz 
Molnar’s “Liliom.” 

It is one thing for me to say that 
New York has been fortunate in being 
witness to the excellent acting of Ben 
Ami, of Schildkraut, and of Miss An- 








‘nt. If, by chance, a musical comedy Abbe 


glin; it is another thing for you, who 





nes to them—flaunting the scare- “The Green Goddess,” at the Booth Thea- 
e of “a season in New York”—it is ter, the first play by William Archer, the 
cut in every respect, its cast is so English critic, is an excellent vehicle for 


Was: one of George Arliss’s suave and polished 
terlorated—to cut down the pay performances of delightful villainy 


live on the theatrical road, to test my 
‘judgment by watching the work they 
can do. When I say that the Theater 
Guild—an organization of theater 
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reformers—is doing remarkable things for the theater 
with a yearly list of uncommon plays, you have to take 
what I say as the truth, and thirst without being slaked. 
This is all wrong. 

Of course you are more fortunate now than you were 
ten years ago, when it was not the general custom to print 
plays. Today you may read “Mary Stuart,” by John Drink- 
water, and measure its fragmentary beauty for yourself; 
where you are wanting is in the fact that, since the play’s 
withdrawal—merely because it was not a box-office suc- 
cess—you cannot see the remarkable work of Claire 
Eames—the niece of Madame Emma Eames—who, as the 
Scottish Queen, gave a lifelike portrait unexcelled and un- 
expected. Before this, Miss Eames had played a minor 
part. You can read “Deburau,” but the wizardry of Belasco 
goes beyond the mere printed stage direction, and on the 
type page you are more prejudiced than the case warrants 
against the rhymed verse with which Mr. Granville Barker 
clothes in English 
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taken on the road in exactly the manner conceived by the 
Theater Guild—scenery and Schildkraut and his asso- 
ciates. I feel that merely reading the play will leave 
everyone with a desire to see it, so novel is it. 

There is a great variety in the plays I would like you 
to see. Take, for instance, William Archer’s “The Green 
Goddess.” We had expected so much from this London 
critic, who has been the arch-defender of the so-called 
“high-brow” play, and who was one of the first to make 
Ibsen familiar to English readers, that we were surprised 
to find what a good melodrama he could construct. This 
is an aeroplane, wireless thriller, in which some marooned 
flyers—two men and a woman—find themselves in the grip 
of an isolated Raja of India. You get considerable excite- 
ment from the way he treats his guests—with the aid of 
his English valet, supremely played by Ivan F. Simpson— 
and, if you will look deeper into the text, you will glean 
some side thrusts at English colonial policy in India. And 
the whole play affords a picturesque setting for 





transcription the 
French of Guitry. 
You have probably 
read the novel, 
“Miss Lulu Bett,” 
by Zona Gale, but 
the lifelike char- 
coal sketch of old 
“maidenhood,” as 
executed by Carrol 
McComas, must be 
imagined by you. 
The vivacity and 
artistic tempera- 
mentalism of “En- 
ter Madame” may 
be guessed from 
the printed page, 
yet to Gilda Varesi 
belongs the credit 
of playing a part 
which, in finesse of 
of mood, raises the 
drama to a point 
of excellence 
scarcely evident in 
print. In other 
words, the theater 
is one thing, the 
book is quite an- 
other. 

The “road” is en- 
titled to a glimpse 
of Charles Gilpin 
in O’Neill’s “Em- 
peror Jones,” tho 
I wonder whether 
in the South they 
would be able 
to sit comfortably 























the polished work of George Arliss who, since 
the days when he made such an impression in 
Belasco’s “The Darling of the Gods,” has 
mingled clean-cut precision with the spirit of 
craftiness in his work. He is not a romantic 
actor, tho romance hightens his opportunities. 
But he is one of our most pleasurable actors in 
arid days of acting. 

Take “Deburau,” the play around the central 
character of the great French pantomimist, who 
lived in the days of Marie Duplessis, the dainty 
bud who blossomed into the white passion of La 
Dame aux Camellias. I cannot say that Lionel 
Atwell compassed the role entirely, tho his work 
in it has warranted Belasco in announcing that 
some day he will present this actor in the réle 
of Henry V. The 
value of this play 
is the movement 
and color of the 
times, so well em- 
bodied by the su- 
perb stage manage- 
ment of Mr. Be- 
lasco; there is a 
great deal of the 
old-time lavishness 
about it, reminis- 
cent of the period 
when, in “Du 
Barry” and others, 
he used to lavish a 
whole fortune in 
stage accessories; 
but “Deburau” is 
done in_ splendid 
taste. This might 
be a drama_ too 
heavy in its 














thru an evening White Studios 


with a neg The beauty of Ethel Barrymore as the Queen was one of the two or three things 

4 gro actor ; - = ; 

that brought big audiences, more or less against their better judgment, to see 

“Clair de Lune,” the play by John Barrymore’s wife which ran for a few weeks 
at the Empire Theater 


as the chief enter- 
tainer. The “road” 
is even entitled to 
note the extremes to which the stage is going in point of 
scenery, as in Robert Edmund Jones’s queer architectural 
symbols for Lionel Barrymore’s production of “Macbeth.” 
It would be an interesting experiment to get in touch with 
whatever art centers there are in the country and give 
them the rarely and queerly stimulating “Liliom,” which 
has new clements of play construction about it, and which, 
in its way, is a second “Anatol” in its episodic character. 
But it would scarcely be the Molnar play unless it were 


scenery to take on 
the road, but it 
could be more sim- 
ply dressed in the 
fashion of the 
Theater Guild’s 
“Liliom,” and be as effective as in the present form. 

I would wish nothing better than that the entire country 
might witness Miss Anglin’s “The Trial of Joan of Arc,” a 
triumph of spiritual interpretation, of beautiful reading, 
and of historical pictures. Let us here pay tribute to this 
actress’s endeavors to give better drama in the theater; 
she appears sometimes in plays unworthy her talents, but 
she always lifts her material into the realm of dramatic 
value by her superlative manner of [Continued on page 12 
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The Revival of Witchcraft 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE new map of Europe, with its patchwork of isolated 

nationalities, will look more like the Europe of the 

Middle Ages than like the Europe of the nineteenth 
century, with its vast imperial aggregates and its commer- 
cial and cultural internationalism. 

The medievalism of the modern map reflects the medie- 
valism of the modern mind. In art, literature, religion and 
social forms we cannot fail to observe a decided reaction 
toward more primitive modes of thought. It is said that 
“revolutions never go backward.” It would be quite as cor- 
rect to say that wars always do. 

However praiseworthy the main aim of the conflict and 
however complete its triumph, yet war is followed by a 
lassitude and lapse in which other gains of civilization may 
be temporarily lost. 

The material losses of the Great War are not so serious 
as the moral and mental losses. The victorious nations 
seem to suffer as much as the defeated nations from such 
maladies of the mind. Our own country, tho less and later 
involved in the war, has not escaped the contagion. 

The deterioration of current opinion is correctly mir- 
rored in the current press. Compare the latest issues of a 
dozen popular magazines with copies of the same periodical 
from before the war and you will see in most cases that 
the proportion of fiction has greatly increased while the 
average quality has not improved; that much less space is 
given to serious subjects than there used to be; that the 
illustrations are of a more trivial character, and that there 
is a marked decline in moral tone and earnestness. Some 
of the magazines that in the later years of the nineteenth 
century were devoted to various social and political reforms 
are now mostly or entirely filled with trashy fiction. Period- 
icals that try to maintain the high aims of their founders 
and persist in the belief that life is more than romance are 
suffering for their refusal to conform to the taste of the 
times. The better they are the worse off they are. 

That there has been in recent years a falling off in the 
character and quality of motion pictures is admitted by 
the producers themselves, so there is no need to argue this. 

if a set of today’s newspapers should by some unfor- 
tunate mischance be preserved to posterity the archeologist 
of two thousand years hence would form about the same 
Sort of idea of our civilization as we have formed of the 
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civilization of ancient Assyria from the cuneiform tablets. 
He would conclude from reading our papers that astrology 
was more in vogue than astronomy, that medicine was 
mostly magic, that the credulity of common people was 
boundless, that the practice of necromancy, divination and 
other forms of witchcraft provided popular and profitable 
professions. 

Just as forgotten national names appear upon the latest 
maps so magical apparatus, used in the decadent days of 
Rome, reappears in the market. The magic wand is used 
to find water, gold and lost articles. The magic ball is 
employed to determine the sex of hen’s eggs. The ouija 
board rivals the typewriter in the copious production of 
literature. Horoscopes are said to be cast for the guidance 
of the highest of our government officials and the leaders 
of finance. Certainly the state of our political and financial 
affairs would lead one to infer that they were ruled by 
planetary prognostications rather than by mundane in- 
telligence. 

More miracles and legends are recorded from the Great 
War than from any previous war in history. Three volumes 
of them have already been collected and published and the 
crop is still growing. Weeping images are reported from 
France and bleeding images from Ireland. Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, a doctor and a detective, exhibits photographs of 
fairies and gnomes to prove the existence of such super- 
natural creatures. 

Witchcraft has been seriously brought forward as a 
defense in the courts of France and the United States. 
Witchcraft is a disease of the imagination, but it is not an 
imaginary disease. Quite the contrary, it is a serious 
malady and very difficult to cure, especially when it be- 
comes epidemic. Church and state united to stamp it out 
four hundred years ago, but their most severe measures 
were unavailing. We must in justice to our ancestors re- 
member that altho there never was really any such thing 
as witchcraft, there really were witches, that is, malignant 
old women and evil-minded men who believed that they 
had and were believed by the community to have super-, 
natural power to persecute their neighbors. It therefore 
is not unnatural that the Government should impose upon 
such undesirable citizens the same penalty applied in those 
days to such minor misdemeanors as catching a hare or cut- 
ting down a tree on a private estate, namely, capital pun- 
ishment. But altho not unnatural, this policy of suppression 
was obviously unwise, because the more witches were found 
guilty and executed the more people believed in witchcraft. 
A delusion cannot be extracted from the brain by forceps 
from without like a bullet. It has to be expelled from within 
by direct action of the patient himself. It is a case of auto- 
intoxication and the only remedy is auto-expurgation. 


HE general atmosphere is becoming so foggy with 
5 superstition that we may expect a revival of witchcraft 
mania and persecution to break out at any time even in our 
own enlightened land. It may be thought that our pro- 
ficiency in science and engineering will prevent any such 
recrudescence of superstition, but history does not give us 
hope of immunity. Magic flourished in Mesopotamia at the 
time the Babylonians were raising sky-scrapers that 
alarmed high heaven. The Romans consulted the entrails 
of animals when they laid the aqueducts and sewers of 
Rome. There are today more believers in magic, necro- 
mancy, divination and other forms of witchcraft than there 
ever were. They may not form so large a proportion of 
the population as they did in ancient Assyria, Rome or 
medieval Europe, but they are more numerous because the 
population is much greater. 

Science rules in the laboratory and the machine shop. 
It does not yet hold sway over the mind of the people. The 
extension of science teaching in the public schools does not 
seem to have increased the liking and respect for science 
as much as was anticipated before it was introduced. “High 








brow stuff does not go any longer,” say the newspaper 
editors, and they are doubtless right in interpreting the 
popular taste, tho they may be wrong in yielding to it. 

It is, however, hopeless to combat a widespread wave of 
superstition. Its causes are unknown and its course is in- 
calculable. It is cosmic in its scope and no nation, perhaps 
no individual, can altogether escape its influence while the 
pendulum of the world’s thought is on its backward swing. 
The best anyone can do is to give his own brain a thoro 
housecleaning, peering into every dark corner, wiping out 
the medieval dirt and burning up every rag of superstition 
that may serve to shelter and to spread the pandemic. 


The Red Tape Turnover 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


\ ) y HATEVER is alive and effective gets rid of its 
worn out substance and makes place for new 
materials and energies. This is as true of indus- 
tries, going commercial concerns, professional enterprizes, 
educational and religious organizations as it is of plant or 
animal organisms. In the jargon of business the getting 
rid of junk and the putting in of new stuff is called “the 
turnover.” Capital considered as a fund of value accom- 
plishes work only as it is invested in structures, machinery, 
vehicles and salable goods. Some of these wear out; some 
of them fail to function; some of them fail to please the 
buyer, and become dead stock. The business manager who 
understands his job keeps all of them moving on, day by 
day substituting that which is alive for that which is 
dead. 

Since the beginning of history there have been three 
conspicuous realms in which turnover has been not only 
slow, but also opposed, by powerful interests. In these 
realms, therefore, progress has always been relatively 
slow; achievement has been expensive, and waste has been 
great. . 

One of these realms is that of ecclesiastical affairs, 
where religion has struggled to function for human well- 
being against the selfishness and inertia of a human nature 
not altogether regenerate. Another realm is that of educa- 
tional activities. Generation after generation, intellectual 
vitality has struggled against traditions, not always harm- 
ful in themselves, often indeed of priceless value, but made 
use of for the economic advantage of men no longer in- 
tellectually alive. The third realm of obstruction and waste 
is the governmental, and here the loss of human energy 
and the squandering of wealth are on the big scale. There 
never yet has been a human government which has not car- 
ried many thousands of ineffective public servants and fed 
tens of thousands of grafters. There never has been a 
government that has not adhered to old and discredited 
methods long after private business has discarded them. 
And there never has been a government in which the 
beneficiaries of these wastes have not succeeded in bring- 
ing to bear upon monarchs, presidents, prime ministers and 
legislators such pressure to maintain tenure and routine 
that the task of effecting turnover has been too hard and 
discouraging for any but the most daring and politically 
powerful executives. 

It was a keen sense of this fundamental truth of poli- 
tics, no less than regard for individual freedom and initia- 
tive, that made Jefferson and the Jeffersonian democracy 
contend that the government is best which governs least. 
Their influence was not powerful enough, however, to pre- 
vail, and the American Federal Government has become 
notoriously one of the greatest assemblages of ineffective 
men, arrangements and procedures on earth, If Mr. Hard- 
ing succeeds in his purpose to scrap a considerable part of 
the impedimenta, and introduce life and efficiency into the 
departments, his administration will be an outstanding 
achievement in our history. 
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Of two chief changes necessary to accomplish this un- 
dertaking the establishment of the executive budget is one, 
and after a long and hard struggle it has been effected. The 
other is a thoro-going rearrangement of departmental ac- 
tivities so as to get rid of divided responsibilities, duplica- 
tion of functions and interferences of bureaus with one 
another. This is the harder thing to bring about, for it 
is precisely here that resistance by beneficiaries of the old 
and wasteful order is encountered. How tremendous it is, is 
revealed in Mr. Harding’s warning to bureau heads that if 
they attempt to influence legislators against change, they 
will be dismissed. Notwithstanding this plain announce- 
ment of the President’s purpose, Washington is in a tur- 
moil of anger, plotting, and ingenious attack upon the 
politically powerful. Mr. Harding is destined to discover 
that his attempt to reform administration is as difficult 
and fatiguing a task as the handling of foreign policies. 

Fundamentally the phenomenon of inefficiency in gov- 
ernment is identical with the phenomenon of waste in in- 
dustry. Everywhere and under all circumstances the lazy 
and ineffective element in the human race tries to save its 
face, to hold its place and to get its “living wage” by handi- 
capping efficient competitors and by contriving arrange- 
ments whereby the efficient will contribute toward paying 
for the board and clothes of the inefficient. A camouflagede 
communism has to be reckoned with in every civilization, 
however anti-Bolshevik it may be in profession and in 
principle. If private business finds the reckoning difficult, 
government finds the difficulty greater. 

These facts constitute a substantial reason for opposing 
unnecessary legislation and especially unnecessary multi- 
plication of governmental interferences with private life. 
Unenforced law is an economic and a moral evil, but the 
enforcement of law means the multiplication of officials. 
It means providing places for men whose instincts and 
habits turn to bureaucratic activities and salaries rather 
than to individual adventure and enterprize. The multipli- 
cation of laws and official salaries does not work in the 
direction of a selection and survival of the fit. 

At the present time there is no political party in the 
United States which is trying to formulate a sound policy 
of government and to work for its realization. How far the 
efforts of individuals like Mr. Harding will stimulate the 
intelligence and awaken the conscience of the people it will 
be interesting to observe. The President will have the back- 
ing of at least a strong and earnest minority of men and 
women who have been profoundly disturbed by the long 
and seemingly resistless drift of American democracy 
toward folly and waste. 


How Fashion Began 
IRST there was the Fall. Then Adam and Eve made 
themselves dresses of leaves. 

With the process of the seasons the leaves changed 
colors. Ever since then Eve and her daughters demanded 
different colored frocks each spring and each autumn. 

Then came the Rise—in the cost of living. 


A Referendum on War 


HE American’ Federation of Labor has had placed 

before it for consideration the old proposal for ending 
wars by requiring a popular referendum on any declaration 
of war. No proposal could appeal more to the sympathy of 
every honest heart, for if ever the people should be con- 
sulted on a grave issue of policy it is when life and death 
hang on the decision. The only trouble with the proposal is 
that it is impossible. Modern science has made mobilization 
too speedy. Long before the ballots were cast and counted 
hostilities would have begun. Democracy cannot be com- 
bined with war, because the processes of democracy are 
slow and the decisions of war must te made on the jump. 
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Small Townism 


By Preston Slosson 


VER since Sinclair Lewis started the topic people 
K have been asking each other, “What is the matter 

with the small town?” After all, it is simply the 
modern version of the old query, “Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?” Too frequently it is assumed that the mat- 
ter with the small town is that it is not a big town. That 
delusion seems equally shared by the friends and the 
enemies of Gopher Prairie. Its enemies say: “Why, of 
course, you can’t expect anything good to come out of a 
handful of wooden boxes set out in the middle of nowhere. 
It is in the metropolis that there can be a Latin quarter. 
The movies and the cheap magazines go everywhere, but 
the opera, the theater, the first-class orchestra, the art 
gallery, the little group of serious thinkers gathered from 
all over the map—these can be found only in the great 
centers of population.” As the poet sings: 

What’s the use 
Of this bragging up and down 


When three women and one goose 
Make a market in your town? 


But curiously enough the champions of the small town 
have the same idea. By the railroad track a placard says: 


WATCH GOPHER PRAIRIE GROW! 


They form a Boosters’ Club. They brag of the latest 
census returns. They inflate real estate values and map 
out city lots over the sage brush. They assume that all will 
be well when Gopher Prairie has the population of Chicago 
or New York, as tho Chicago were the Earthly Paradise 
and New York the New Jerusalem. 

There are worse things than a worship of bigness. There 
is, for instance, a worship of backwardness and stagna- 
tion. Some European cities seem to be proud of the fact 
that they have fewer inhabitants than they did in 1360. 
They say: “Lo, we are not as others, even these Ameri- 
cans. We do not ride around in automobiles, we have no 
modern plumbing, we eschew the daily newspaper, we 
scorn chautauquas and high schools. Our homes were built 
hundreds of years ago—and look it. Our streets are most 
picturesquely dirty. Our peasantry are not sophisticated 
with reading and writing, but travel to market in donkey 
carts and retain all their charming old superstitions, while 
our townsfolk still weave by hand and fight the plague by 
lighting candles to the local saint. Unless you visit us you 
weuldn’t believe how medieval we can be!” 

But material aspiration, tho better than nothing, is not 
good enough. If in traveling around Greece in the age of 
Pericles we saw a sign in the agora, “Watch Athens 
Grow!” or “Boost for Attica!” we would think that the 
citizens had missed the point. Nothing in that slogan would 
distinguish Athens from Corinth or Antioch or Carthage. 
That Athens was, for its time, a big city was even then 
the least of ‘its glories; today, with a hundred larger cities 
in existence, it would be no honor at all. The real thing 
worth knowing about Athens was that whether the body 
of Athens be counted big or little its soul was the most 
Splendid and heroic in the world. If the Chamber of Com- 
merce really wished to attract desirable newcomers to the 


toy n it would not be hard put to it to find a better boast 


than the census. “The City That Defeated the Persian 
Empire’; “Athens, the Eye of Greece”; “The Home of 
Ci. lization”; “The Freest Democracy in the World”; “If 
You Are Interested in Art, Literature, Science or Phil- 
osophy You Will Come to Us Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
Tse would be boasts worth while and would have the 
d advantage of being strictly true. The very name of 
‘ns was a notice to the world that the city was conse- 
©.led to Athena, the goddess of wisdom. 


There is a moral in all this for our Gopher Prairies. In- 
stead of trying to imitate each other they should be strik- 
ing out new trails. A city can grow a soul; it cannot bor- 
row one. It is open to any city to find some distinctive ex- 
cellence that lies within its capacity and develop that in- 
stead of simply puffing and swelling, like the frog in the 
fable that tried to make itself over into an ox. 

One thing the United States can learn from Europe is 
to individualize its cities. Why should tourists cross the 
Atlantic? Our natural beauties are as great as those of 
Europe and we have much greater wealth, prosperity and 
solid comfort. Any average American town is superior in 
nine ways out of ten to an average European town. But 
the difficulty is that American towns are too much alike. 
Eliminate the skyline of Manhattan, a few New England 
coast towns, a few foreign-flavored squares in New Orleans 
and San Francisco, and what have you left? Big towns, 
middle-sized towns, little towns. Big parks and little parks. 
Brick courthouses and schools. Trolley lines and telegraph 
wires. State capitols, all imitated from the dome in Wash- 
ington. Blocks of red brick tenements. Suburbs and country 
clubs. Dingy factories on the edge of town. A union rail- 
way station, with some hotels in the neighborhood. A Boss 
and a Ring. The fire company. The blue-coated police. The 
Republican daily. The Democratic daily. The wealthy social 
“set.” The foreign (or negro) quarter. The vacant lot 
with its ashes and tin cans. The tree-shaded “drive.” The 
churches—all with Gothic spires ... Main Street.... 


N remembering European cities you cannot summarize 

them as belonging, even in the most general way, to the 
same type, except for some mushroom growths that have 
tried to ape the squares and boulevards and cafés of Paris. 
One Paris was a great achievement for the human race, 
but the French provincial towns should have tried to emu- 
late rather than to imitate. Venice is not Rome. Its golden 
domes, black gondolas, Oriental palaces and grandiose 
paintings seem to belong to another civilization, almost to 
another world. So does Florence with its lowering stone 
palaces and solid but beautifully proportioned towers and 
churches, and its treasures of sixteenth century painting 
and sculpture. So does Milan with its many-spired cathedral 
set in a sea of red-tiled roofs. Italian towns know better 
than to be little Romes. German towns know better than to 
be little Berlins, Viennas or Dresdens. Jena is a thriving 
little manufacturing city (or was before the war came) 
and yet it manages to be as quaint and picturesque as if it 
were a mere relic of the past kept unchanged for the tourist 
trade. Switzerland is as bustling, practical and progressive 
as the United States, but there is more difference between 
one canton and its next door neighbor than there is between 
two American states a thousand miles apart. Not until the 
endless plains of Great Russia are reached does Europe 
show anything to approach the American monotony. 

The trouble with Gopher Prairie is that it lacks the cour- 
age to be itself. Its prosaic-minded inhabitants are always 
trying to make it into Chicago or St. Louis, regardless 
of geography and economic forces. Its uplifters are trying 
to turn it into Boston or Paris or Greenwich Village. Let it 
rather grow from its own roots and develop its own tradi- 
tions; and in time Main Street may be more famous than 
Fifth Avenue; Gopher Prairie may be more honored than 
Oberammergau, Stratford-on-Avon or Geneva; Minnesota 
may be a Holy Land like Palestine. The faith and work of 
the Puritans, exiles in a howling wilderness, created the 
culture of New England; the faith and work of their 
children will create a new culture in the Middle West. 
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The Story of the Week 














The League of British Nations 


HREE international leagues have been meeting during 
i the last few days. The most inclusive is the Council of 
the League of Nations, meeting at Geneva. It has a definite 
constitution embodied in the Covenant, it represents prac- 
tically the entire world with the exception of Russia, Ger- 
many, the United States and Mexico, and its jurisdiction 
extends to all sorts of international problems which may 
lead to war if unsolved. The Supreme Council of the Allies, 
transferred for the moment from London to Paris, is at 
once wider and narrower than the Council of the League; 
at once more important and less. It is wider in scope in that 
it includes the United States, but narrower in that small 
and neutral nations are not represented in it. It is nlore im- 
portant in that it is at present dealing with the great issues 
arising directly out of the war, such as the establishment of 
peace in Silesia and in Turkey and the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which the Allied Premiers have been 
unwilling to hand over to the League of Nations. It is less 
important in that it is, after all, merely a series of old- 
fashioned diplomatic conferences among a group of military 
allies; it has no definite constitution or legal standing and 
its duties and powers will diminish year by year as Europe 
returns to a condition of stability and peace. 

The third international league is sometimes called the 
British Empire. The Imperial Conference, which met in 
London on June 20, was attended by the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain, South Africa, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, and by native representatives of India. Like the 
Supreme Council of the Allies, the Imperial Conference is 
not a legislative or executive body with strictly defined pow- 
ers, but rather an informal diplomatic conference. Its pur- 
pose is to reach agreement on questions of foreign and im- 
perial policy. The British Dominions are, for all practical 
purposes, independent republics as regards their internal 
affairs, but they are bound in a permanent military alli- 
ance with the mother country and have hitherto had very 
little voice in foreign policy. Dominion representatives took 
part in the Paris Peace Conference, and during the latter 
part of the war they were invited to attend sessions of the 
British Cabinet, but in the various diplomatic steps which 
involved Great Britain in the war—such as the treaty guar- 
anteeing Belgian neutrality, the entente with France, the 
entente with Russia, the ultimatum 


jectionable to the United States. In his opening speech 
Premier Lloyd George praised the loyalty of Japan during 
the Great War. He pointed out that Japanese warships had 
“escorted the transports which brought the Australian and 
New Zealand forces to Europe at the time when German 
cruisers were still at large in -the Indian and Pacific 
oceans.” He declared for the “open door” policy in China 
and for codperation with Japan and the United States to 
maintain it. He objected to any discrimination against the 
Japanese on racial grounds, asserting that “No greater 
calamity could overtake the world than any further ac- 
centuation of the world’s divisions upon the line of 
race. ... Our foreign policy can never range itself in any 
sense upon differences of race and civilization between 
East and West.” 

Turning to the question of relations with the United 
States, Lloyd George offered to join with the United States 
in any limitation of armaments which might be proposed. 
He said: 

We desire to work with the great republic in all parts of the 
world. Like it, we want stability and peace on the basis of 
liberty and justice. Like it, we desire to avoid the growth of 
armaments, whether in the Pacific or elsewhere, and we rejoice 
that American opinion should be showing so much earnestness in 
that direction at the present time. We are ready to discuss with 
American statesmen any proposal for limitation of armaments 
which they may wish to set out, and we can undertake that no 


such overtures will find lack of willingness on our part to meet 
them. 


Ulster Parliament Meets 


N June 7 the Parliament of Northern Ireland held its 

first meeting. The Unionist members were duly sworn 
in, to the number of forty. The Sinn Feiners elected did not 
appear, as they do not recognize the authority of the Par- 
liament or of the Home Rule Act under which it operates 
and only took part in the elections as a demonstration of 
their strength. Robert O’Neill was elected speaker of the 
Northern Ireland House of Commons, and the list of Sena- 
tors, who constitute the upper house of the new Parlia- 
ment, was unofficially announced. Sir James Craig assumed 
office as Premier and announced the composition of his 
Cabinet: Sir Dawson Bates as Home Secretary, H. M. Pol- 
lock as Minister of Finance, the Marquis of Londonderry as 
Minister of Education, J. M. Andrews as Minister of Labor 
and the Hon. E. A. Archdale as 





to Germany, and so forth—the rulers 
of Great Britain had acted on behalf 
of the whole empire. In other words, 
the Dominions were involved in the 
greatest war in history, not against 
their will (for they took a magnifi- 
cently enthusiastic part in the war) 

, but without being consulted in ad- 
vance. To avoid similar eventuali- 
ties in the future, Premier Lloyd 
George has decided to take the 
Premiers of the Dominions into his 
full confidence on current interna- 
tional problems. 

One of the questions is the re- 
newal of the Japanese alliance. To 
this alliance some of the Dominions, 
Australia in particular, have raised 





VEGA : 


Minister of Agriculture. Viscount 
Fitz-Alan, the new Irish Viceroy, 
presided over the introductory cere- 
monies. 

The present position’ of. Ireland 
has that degree of political com- 
plexity which can only be found in 
the intricate institutions of the Brit- 
ish Empire, wherein nothing is ex- 
actly what it seems to be. Ireland as 
a whole is still represented, in pro- 
portion to its population, in the 
British Parliament. Iréland also has 
two local Parliaments, each with a 
House of Commons and a Senate. 
One Parliament has jurisdiction over 
the local affairs of Ulster, or rather 
of those counties of Ulster which 








objection unless the agreement is so 
worded that it contains nothing ob- 
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Spayth in Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
Great Britain takes his six votes out for an airing 


are mainly Protestant. The other 
Parliament has jurisdiction over all 
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the rest of Ireland. Uniting these two local Parliaments 
there is a council for all Ireland consisting of twenty mem- 
bers, ten elected by each Parliament. This body starts with 
very few powers, but the two Parliaments may agree to 
transfer to it their own responsibilities, thus making a 
united Ireland again. 

To add more significance to the tiny Ulster Parliament 
King George himself visited Belfast and addressed the as- 
sembled legislators on June 22. He appealed “to all Irish- 
men to pause, to stretch out the hand of conciliation, to 
forgive and to forget, and to join in making for the land 
which they love a new era of peace, contentment and good 
will.” The royal visit to Ireland passed off without any 
violent or unpleasant incident. 

The Parliament of southern Ireland has never met be- 
cause its Sinn Fein members, who constitute its great ma- 
jority, refuse to recognize any authority save that of 
President De Valera and the Dail Eireann. Premier Lloyd 
George has invited De Valera “as the chosen leader of a 
great majority in southern Ireland,” to meet him in con- 
ference together with Sir James Craig, the Ulster Premier, 
“to explore to the utmost the possi- 
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ish have abandoned the plan of treating Mesopotamia as a 
British colony and seem content to have it as a friendly 
Arab kingdom, a “buffer state” to ward off danger from 
the Empire of India. The new plan has the advantage of 
being cheaper and it need not interfere with the commer- 
cial development of the oil fields unless the country under 
Arab rule is very disorderly. Emir Feisal, the son of King 
Hussein of the Hedjaz and the representative of his king- 
dom at the Paris Peace Conference, is expected to be the 
ruler of Mesopotamia. He is a man of considerable diplo- 
matic ability and a warm friend of the English; tho he is 
rather hostile to the French, and if he ascends the throne 
in Mesopotamia they must be watchful of their control in 
Syria. 


Mexico Claims California Islands 


HE Mexicans have a misplaced sense of humor. When 
confronted with a number of American claims, de- 
mands and requirements precedent to recognition, the Mex- 
icans decided to repay in kind by a counterclaim to the pos- 
session of some islands off 





bility of a settlement.” This invita- 
tion may lead to a fruitful confer- 
ence in which the three interested 
parties in the Irish controversy, the 
Englishman, the Irish revolutionist 
and the Ulster loyalist, will be able 
to find a formula of agreement. 


An Arab Buffer State 


INSTON Churchill, the Brit- 

ish Colonial Secretary, has 
announced that in accepting the 
mandate for Mesopotamia the Brit- 
ish Government intended to admin- 
ister it not as a colonial dependency 
but as an Arab kingdom with a very 
large measure of self-government. 
In October the British army in Meso- 
potamia would be reduced to twelve 
battalions and might later be with- 
drawn altogether. Kurdistan, to the 









the California coast which 
had been in undisputed 
American occupation for 
many decades. A report by 
Senor Aguirre to Presi- 
dent Obregon establishes 
the Mexican title to the 
islands of San Angel, San- 
ta Rosa, Santa Vera Cruz, 
Anacapa, Santa Cata- 
lina, Santa Barbara, San 
Ze Nicholas, San Clemente 
ZA and the Farallones. It is 
alleged that these islands 
were not specifically in- 
cluded in the cession of 
California to the United 
States and that they still 
remain under Mexican 
sovereignty, undisturbed 
by the fact of American 
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z Columbus (0.) Dispatch 
north, would for the present remain 


under direct British administration, 
but would later be annexed to Mesopotamia unless the in- 
habitants objected. 

The whole of the old Turkish Empire south of Asia Minor 
is occupied by a mainly Arab-speaking population. The 
Arabs desired to unite this great area into an independent 
Arabian empire, but the European Powers had a different 
plan. The southern and western desert area was to form 
an independent kingdom—the Hedjaz—under British pro- 
tection. Palestine was to become a Jewish homeland under 
British control. Syria to the north of Palestine was to be 
held by France under mandate. Mesopotamia, with the rich 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, the historic city of 
Bagdad and—last but by no means least—its oil wells, was 
to become British. The plan has not worked very well, 
partly because of the conflict of opinion between the French 
and English as to the proper frontiers of Syria, and partly 
because of the hostility of the Arabs to the whole plan of 
partition and mandate. Another difficulty was the discovery 
that it cost a great deal of money to administer these ter- 
ritories and to keep up an army of occupation to police 
them, 

As regards Palestine the project of a British mandate 
still stands, tho the British have found it difficult to recon- 
cile the interests of the Jewish colonists with those of the 
Mohammedan Arabs native to the country. The French 
nave evacuated Cilicia altogether and have somewhat 

urbed their desire for expansion even in Syria. The Brit- 
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occupation since 1848. 
There is no thought of 
asking the United States 
to surrender the islands, but it is expected that a quit 
claim deed to them will be counted as an offset to part of 
the national debt. The United States will probably pay 
little attention to the demand, since from our point of view 
the islands in question have always been reckoned an in- 
tegral part of the state of California. 


League Invites American Jurists 


HE Council of the League of Nations has invited four 
distinguished Americans to aid in the organization of 

the Court of International Justice. They are Elihu Root, 
Judge George Gray of Delaware, John Bassett Moore and 
Oscar S. Straus; all four chosen in their capacity as mem- 
bers of the Hague Tribunal. They are asked to present in 
nomination four names, no more than two of whom shall be 
Americans, as candidates for the new International Court. 
In September the Assembly and the Council of the League 
will select the judges of the court from among the nomi- 
nees proposed by the members of the Hague Court. Candi- 
dates, in order to be elected, must be chosen by both the 
Assembly and the Council. American judges may be also 
named by foreign members of the Hague Court. The method 
of election is based largely on Mr. Root’s own suggestions. 
In addition to organizing the International Court, the 
Council of the League has many other problems on its 
agenda: the approval of the terms of mandates for colonial 
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and Turkish territories; the review of the report of the 
commission which studied the Aland Islands case (sum- 
marized in The Independent for May 28) ; the Vilna dispute 
between Poland and Lithuania; the status of the city of 
Danzig; the approval of the budget of the League Secre- 
tariat, and disputes relating to the Albanian frontier. 
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entrusted to the Department of Agriculture. A somewhat 
more drastic substitute for the House bill, providing for 
the enforcement of the law by a livestock commissioner 
appointed by the President and independent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, had been prepared by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. It was very nearly successful, 
obtaining a vote of 34 to 





A. F. L. Elects Gompers 


AMUEL Gompers has been elected 
semen of the American Federation 
of Labor for the fortieth time since or- 
ganization was established. Only one year 
in the entire history of the Federation has 
he failed to secure the presidency. This 
year his election was strongly contested 
by opposition factions, some of them radi- 
cals who resented his unrelenting hostility 
to socialism and industrial unionism of the 
I. W. W. type, some of them Irish sympa- 
thizers who held that he had been inactive 
in urging the cause of Irish freedom, some 
of them ordinary moderate labor unionists 
who thought that Mr. Gompers had te- 
come old and set in his ways and should 
give way to newer leaders. Opposition 
delegates at the Denver convention of the 
Federation united in support of John L. 
Lewis, the able and respected head of the 
United Mine Workers. They secured a 








37 from a coalition of the 
Democratic Senators with 
a group of radical Repub- 
licans from the western 
states. After the Senate 
bill was defeated, Senator 
Sterling of South Dakota 
introduced another  sub- 
stitute measure which 
placed the enforcement of 
the law in the hands of 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This also met de- 
feat, and the advocates of 
strict regulation of the 
meat packers consoled 
themselves with the re- 
flection that the House bill 
was better than nothing. 
Nearly all the advocates 
of the Senate committee 
bill and of the Sterling 
bill rallied finally to the 








total of 12,324 votes for a change of per- 
sonnel at the top; but Gompers won with 
25,022 votes cast in his favor. President 
Gompers was much gratified at a two-to-one victory in a 
contest which threatened his defeat, but he declared that 
his greatest pleasure was in the defeat of the propaganda 
of the Hearst newspapers, which had opposed his reélection 
on the ground that he was “pro-British.” 

The Federation passed a resolution of sympathy with Ire- 
land, but refused to recommend a boycott of English goods 
as some extremists had suggested. Other resolutions de- 
nounced the “open shop” campaign, epposed Japanese immi- 
gration, favored government ownership of railroads, urged 
a modification of the Volstead act to permit the sale of 
beer, and advocatd disarmament. The convention refused 
to recommend the recognition of the Soviet régime in Rus- 
sia, to advocate the nationalization of all big industries, or 
to approve the “one big union” plan for centralizing labor 
activities. On the whole, the American Federation of Labor 
showed itself to be a highly conservative and individualistic 
body, unmoved toward radicalism and socialism even by the 
present “hard times” with unemployment and lower wages. 
The membership of the Federation is placed at 3,906,528, a 
figure which shows the importance of the decisions reached 
by the national convention. There is, indeed, perhaps no 
such powerful private organization in the United States as 
the great labor combine captained by Mr. Gompers. 


Regulating the Meat Packer 


N June 17 the Senate passed the measure for regu- 
lating the meat packing industry, which had previously 
been approved by the House of Representatives, by forty- 
four votes to twenty-one. No regard was paid to party 
lines; twenty-six Republicans and eighteen Democrats sup- 
porting the proposed law; fifteen Republicans and six 
Democrats opposing it. As a few minor amendments had 
been made in the Senate the bill then went to conference 
for adjustment. 
The bill makes it unlawful for any packer to make use 
of unfair and discriminatory practices, to create a monopoly 
or to manipulate prices. The enforcement of the law is 
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support of the House bill, 
and were joined on the de- 
cisive vote by many others 
who considered the substitute measures too radical. A 
similar measure was introduced in the previous Congress 
but failed to secure final action in the overpress of work 
that caused so many measures to fall by the wayside be- 
fore March 4. 


S-0-0-e-y! 


Socialists Condemn Bolshevism 


HE Socialist party convention, meeting at Detroit, has 

refused to affiliate with the Third International of 
Moscow and thus has repudiated all connection with Rus- 
sian Bolshevism. The intellectual leaders of the party, in- 
cluding Morris Hillquit, Victor Berger, Algernon Lee and 
many other delegates, denounced the principle of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and the overbearing methods 
of the Moscow Government. Hillquit declared the Third 
International “imperialism in disguise.” J. Louis Engdahl, 
of Chicago, led the radical wing, who favored union with 
the Third International and submission to the terms dictated 
by the Russians as conditions of affiliation. But he was able 
to rally only four delegates to the support of Bolshevism, 
while thirty-five delegates voted against the communistic 
program. 

The Socialist party has, it was asserted at the conven- 
tion, only 17,000 dues daying members at the present time. 
It has lost heavily in two directions. The patriotic wing, 
including such leaders as Spargo, Russell and Walling, left 
the party because it condemned American participation in 
the Great War. The communistic wing left the party later 
on to form the Communist and Communist Labor parties, 
which are directly affiliated with the Moscow International. 
As the vote at the Detroit convention showed, very few 
sympathizers with Bolshevism are now left in what com- 
poses the old party. 

What remains of the party is the Debs-Hillquit-Berger 
group, which was anti-national and yet at the same time 
anti-Bolshevist during and since the war; what in Europe 
would be called the “center” group, clipped of its “right” 
and “left” wings. 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


These “days” for doing things that 
you ought to do any day are getting 
so numerous as to lead to curious ethi- 
cal conflicts. A boy in Sabetha, Kan- 
sas, was taken to task for missing 
Sunday school one Sunday. “I wanted 
to come,” he said, “but Sunday was 
Mothers’ Day and mother wanted me 
to go fishing with her, so I went.” 

RK 


A principle is a petrified brainstorm. 
eK 


When the little boy came home from 
his first day at school he was crying. 
His mother asked him what was the 
matter. He said: “Teacher thook me.” 
“Why did she shake you?” inquired his 
mother. “Because I didn’t know a wud. 
An’ I didn’t know the wud any more 
after thee thook me than I did be- 


fore!” 
OK 


The Germans must be the most sur- 
prized people on earth. This is what 
the Cologne Times (Kélnische Zeitung) 
published in September, 1914, said: 

There will be no such country [as Great 
Britain at the end of the war] in existence. 
In its place we shall have Little Britain, 
a narrow strip of island territory peopled 
by loutish football-kickers, living on the 
crumbs that Germany will deign to throw 
to them. Whatever this war may bring in 
its train, certain it is that the laughable 
and childish military system of Britain 
will shortly fall to pieces. Then the once 
mighty Empire, with her naval strength 
represented by, the few old tubs which 
Germany will have left her, will become 
the laughing-stock of the nations, the scare- 
crow at which children will point their 
fingers in disdainful glee. 

eee 

The changes in the Rumanian cabi- 
net have been so frequent that when 
the latest appointee to the War De- 
partment was presented to the Sen- 
ate one of the Senators suggested that 
it would save time if the Government 
would run a movie of the ministry com- 
posed of portraits of the new members. 

oko 


Germany is suffering for lack of 
small change for coins of copper, 
nickel and aluminum less than 50 pfen- 
nigs (normally 12% cents) are worth 
more than their face value as mere 
metal, so are continually being with- 
drawn from circulation to be melted 
down. The mints are turning out iron 
coins, but cannot keep up with the de- 
mand. Paper is scarce and if it keeps 
0” going up as it is in America it will 
become too expensive .to serve as ma- 
terial for money. Some of the German 
shops are using “pin money” for 
change, an expedient that used to be 
employed in America if we may judge 

rom the expression “not worth a row 
pins.” One Berlin grocer adopted 
cup-cubes as small coins; the substi- 
‘tion of bouillon for bullion, so to 
ak. Soon, it seems, the Germans 
| have to resort to stone money as 
the Island of Yap, where disks the 
of millstones serve for coins and 
¢ the advantage that they circulate 


h difficulty and never leave the 
ntry. 
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Uniting a Nation 


Within reach of the call of 
your telephone are more other 
telephones than may be found in 
all the other countries of the 
world. This is made possible by 
the Bell System of telephone com- 
munication. 


The central administration of 
the Bell System by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


aay 


Provides for invention and 
scientific research. 


Provides for the economic 
manufacture of equipment. 


Provides for the standardiza- 
tion of methods. 


Plans for future extensions. 
Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation 
between the central administra- 
tion and the many operating com- 
panies that produces nation-wide 
telephone service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide 
the best service to the greatest 
number at the lowest rates. Only 
the united effort which insures 
continuous development of tele- 
phone communication can carry 


through that controlling purpose 
of the Bell System. 
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Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 








**Success in Music and How 
to Win It”? Souse and nine other 


tell how you can quickly learn to play sax. 
ph , cornet, tromb . c net, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
Used by test bands 
ts. Hi honors 
expositions. Easiest of all to 
play, end postcard for free 
and of free trial plan. 






























DON’T DIG WEEDS 


Out of your Roadways, Paths, Gutters 
and Tennis Courts. 


“HERBICIDE” 


THE WEED EXTERMINATOR 


Used for Thirty-five years by Leading 
Railroads, Cities, Parks, Estates, ete. 
SAVES LABOR — SAVES EXPENSE 
Put up in containers from 1 to 55 gal- 
lons. One gallon enough to cover 
from 500 to 1000 square feet, $2.00. 
Five gallons, enough for tennis court, $8.00. 
BOOKLET FREE . 


THE READE MFG. CO. 
156 Hoboken Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


KILL THE ROOTS 
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Arthur Edward Stilwell 
Tells how to Grow 


Young and Live Longer 


This Is Truth 
That ManCan 


| create each day 
| a living, vitaliz- 
| ing atmosphere 
| that will radiate 
} youth and in 
| ° 
| which he can 
! reach sixty, sev- 
is America’s greatest liv- 
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ing railroad builder. He : aty 
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as valuable to mankind 
as this new book. 


Live and Grow Young 
By Arthur Edward Stilwell 


is the key to youth. It will have its 
effect on your thoughts and life. You 
will be inspired to follow its plan of 
living and to create a healthier, happier, 
longer life for yourself. 


It plainly shows: 


Why Life Is not Longer 
How to Regain the Lost Art of Living 
How to Prolong Life 


In this gift to mankind, the author has 
filled its pages with the secrets of youth. He 
points to the road of longer life. He smashes 
the fable that has kept man from extended 
youth—that three score and ten is the span 
of life’ Each chapter is a plan for youth. 
Every man or woman who desires to prolong 
life and keep it filled with happiness and the 
forces of youth should have the book, It is 
your guide to youth, written in such good 
simple language that a child can understand it. 

Fill out the coupon attached and the post- 
man will deliver this book to you for $2 plus 
postage. Keep it thirty days. If not satis- 
fied, return the book at our expense and your 
money will be refunded. 


YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York 


YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. I-7, 576 Fifth Ave., New York 


Kindly send me a copy of Mr. Stilwell’s book 
“Live and Grow Young.”’ I will pay the postman 
$2 plus postage. If not satisfied, I will return the 
book at the end of thirty days, and you will refund 
my money. 














CORRESPONDENCE COURSES =. 


SOLD ON REPURCHASE BASIS \N “fe 
Authorized Distributors of 30 Courses. (j - 


Educational Books, New and used 
At a Substantial Discount—FREE 
Catalog. We also BUY used courses 
Economy Educator Service, Inc. 
1664 Broadway, (Dept. 15) New York City 














Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet 
called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 

THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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Here Are Books 


Wells Saves Civilization 

Yes, he has done it again. The Sal- 
vaging of Civilization, by H. G. Wells, 
is that indomitable futurist’s forty- 
*leventh attempt to find a way for the 
world out of the dark and pestilent 
swamps in which it struggles onto 
the firm earth of a stable and whole- 
some society. Sometimes he has sought 
the way out in one direction, sometimes 
in another; but it is better to praise him 
for the unwearied energy which he 
brings to the search than to taunt him 
with his frequent changes of direction 
in the past. 

His present solution has much to 
commend it, also much that will cause 
debate. First of all he wants a World 
State. It will startle Americans to hear 
that he is opposed to the present 
League of Nations for exactly the op- 
posite reason from that used by its 
opponents in this country. He attacks 
the Geneva League with bitter invec- 
tive because it is not a Super-State. 
Mr. Wells wants a world common- 
wealth which will be to the existing 
nations what the United States is to 
Vermont or Georgia, and he cannot 
forgive Mr. Wilson because he didn’t 
get all this at one fell swoop. Next, he 
wants a World Bible, a history of the 
world and a guide to life which would 
play the same part in our modern civ- 
ilization that the Old Testament did in 
the life of the Jews or the New Testa- 
ment to the Christians of a simpler 
age. We catch echoes of the “Book of 
the Samurai” from his earlier Utopian 
forecasts. 

Finally, he would have a standard- 
ized world education. The movies and 
other mechanical aids should be intro- 
duced into the schools and all teachers 
should be trained by uniform “best 
methods” and equipped with textbooks 
of world circulation representing the 
highest pedagogical skill as well as the 
best scholarship. We fear that he some- 
what overlooks the personal influence 
of the teacher on the taught in his en- 
thusiastic description of the new stand- 
ardized schools. He has the French 
bureaucratic ideal, summed up in 
that familiar anecdote of the Minis- 
ter of Education, who could pull out 
his watch at any minute and by refer- 
ence to it and the calendar tell exactly 
what verb every child in France was 
studying as the watch ticked. But it is 
only fair to say that for young men 
and women of the college years he 
would give a freedom of inquiry and 
discussion much more ample than now 
exists. . 

The average reader can find some- 
thing to quarrel with on almost every 
page of Mr. Wells. But we are sorry 
for him if he quarrels with the spirit 
in which Mr. Wells writes. So genial, 
shrewd and witty a thinker, with such 
a fund of enthusiasm and earnest 
idealism, ought to be a prime favorite 
even with those who can least agree 
with his conclusions. Also, he can 
write. For flexible, subtle and adequate 
expression of the fine shades of an ar- 


gument no one who uses the English 
language today can much surpass 
H. G. Wells. 


The Salvaging of Civilization, by H. G. Wells. 
Macmillan Co. 


How to Do ’Em 


Robert Wilson Neal in Editorials 
and Editorial-Writing has brought to- 
gether numerous representative selec- 
tions from the editorial pages of the 
nation’s newspapers, grouped into such 
classes as the “news-editorial,” the 
“editorial of survey and review,” the 
“editorial of interpretation,” the “con- 
troversial editorial,” the “serious es- 
say,” the “casual essay,” and the “hu- 
man-interest editorial.” There are in- 
troductory notes to each chapter and 
occasionally an illuminating word of 
comment at the end of the editorial 
cited. If you are ambitious to become 
an editorial writer one of the two best 
things you can do is to buy and read 
this book. (The other, we need hardly 
say, is to buy and read The Inde- 
pendent). 


Editorials and Editorial-Writing, 
Wilson Neal. Home Correspond 
Springfield; Mass. 


A Circuit Rider’s Son 


There are all sorts of ways of at- 
tacking the problem of the church to- 
day and Corra Harris’s seems one of 
the best. You know her, of course, as 
the “Circuit Rider’s Wife.” Now she 
tells the story of My Son, who followed 
the paternal footsteps into the Meth- 
odist ministry but became a very dif- 
ferent sort of pastor from his other- 
worldly, soul-saving father. Peter is 
efficient, executive, up-to-date and 
withal a very likable young man, but 
his mother feels there is something 
lacking in his ministry and in the con- 
gregation of his large and successful 
church. She ponders over questions of 
charity by committees, fund raising, 
advertising, spiritualism and many 
others that vex the thoughtful, church- 
loving man and woman today, and her 
ponderings are human, wise and in- 
teresting. She comes to pretty definite. 
conclusions, too, and so, at last, does 
her son. Mrs. Harris has accomplished 
that often attempted, often failed-in 
feat: she has put a thesis into person- 
al, story form. She has made the prob- 
lems and their solution look as if they 
developed with the story instead of the 
story’s being built up by force to fit 
them. 

~~ Son, by Corra Harris. George H. Doran 

oO. 


by Robert 





From a Quiet Garden 


Many readers of The. Independent 
have in their scrap-books or their 
memories certain of the lyrics that 
Mrs. May Preston Slosson has con- 
tributed to its columns during the past 
twenty years. These together with part 
of the poems that she has published 
elsewhere have now been brought to- 
gether in a volume entitled From a 
Quiet Garden, published by Brentanos, 
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New York. The title is taken from the 
prose idyl, “The Garden,” which ap- 
peared originally in The Independent 
and has been extensively reprinted 
elsewhere. “Trove,” a bit of friendship 
verse, is another favorite, which one 
of the popular actors of America has 
long been using as a recitation. 

Some of the poetry included in this 
collection dates from the author’s 
school days at Cornell, for she was the 
first woman to receive Ph. D. from that 
university. It may interest the family 
circle of Independent readers to know 
that Mrs. Slosson is the wife of Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson, who for seventeen 
years was literary editor of The Inde- 
pendent, and is the mother of Dr. Pres- 
ton Slosson, who now holds that posi- 
tion. 


From a Quiet Garden, by May Preston Slos- 
son. Brentanos, New York. 


Blind 


In Blind Ernest Poole has tried to 
focus the war in its proper position in 
one man’s life, to trace the lines that 
led up to it and to deduce something 
at least of the things that are to come. 
He has done it of course in a novel, an 
exceedingly interesting novel. There is 
New York, a good many of the differ- 
ent layers of New York, in the book; 
there is that country of which we have 
heard so little, Germany in 1915; there 
is a brief, unenlightening glimpse of 
Russia; there is a bit of France, and 
America again after the war. The peo- 
ple are real people, quite worth know- 
ing. It is a serious novel, which does 
not mean that it is dull, and it comes 
to no very definite conclusion, but it 
has sane thinking along lines where 
much thought is needed. 

Blind, by Ernest Poole. The Macmillan Co. 


Some More Stories 


THE CRIMSON BLOTTER, by Isabel Ostrander 
(McBride Co.), is a detective story with plenti- 
ful suspicion showered on the wrong parties. 
Good hammock reading. 


In RED AND GoLp, by Samuel Merwin (Bobbs- 
Merrill). A somewhat disappointing novel. The 
story concerns the love of a cultured, high- 
born Chinese girl for a young American, who 
is in sympathy with the revolutionary move- 
ment for a New China. 


Humorous GHost Srorigs, selected by Dorothy 
Searborough (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). A score 
of the best short stories in which the leading 
character is a spook with a sense of humor; 
the authors range from Washington Irving to 
= sone Parker Butler. Good material for reading 
aloud. 


Terry, A TALE OF THE HILL PEOPLE, by 
Charles Goff Thomson (Macmillan), celebrates 
the fine work done by American adminis- 
trators in the backward and barbaric parts 
of the Philippines. An American equivalent 
to aa short stories of British officialdom 
In ndia, 


THE ENCHANTED CANYON, by Honoré Willsie 
(Stokes). An exciting tale of politics and the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. We are so little 
accustomed to looking at the workings of our 
Government in a romantic light that we should 
be duly grateful to any novelist who kindles 
one for us, even tho it be somewhat lurid; be- 
sides that, this is a first rate story of the Ari- 
zona country and what it can do to a man. 


FLoop Tipe, by Sara Ware Bassett (Little, 
Brown & Co.). That kind hearts are more than 
coronets is the main theme of this exceedingly 
wholesome Cape Cod story. The chief charac- 
ters are Willie Spence, who was always being 
kitched with an idee” and inventing some- 
thing; Robert Morton, of Indianapolis and the 
“asachusetts Tech, and Delight, a beautiful 
young girl who was saved from a wreck and 
brought up by three retired sea captains. 
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° furnishings for men. 


Athletic Underwear— Plaid 
or Drawers, 75c. 


Knitted Tops, $4.50 pair. 


TE 


Sport Shirts—Plain White 


4.50. 








Reg. Trade Mark 


Department for Men 


Special Features of Interest 


ror Summer Sports Wear we suggest the 
following articles from our stock of select 


Union Suits, $1.25. 


Light Weight Golf Hose—Greys and Heathers, Hand 
Sweaters—Greys and Heather Shades, $8.75. 
plain White Jap Silk, $7.85. Of Cheviot, $3.00, 3.50 and 


Bathing Suits—Pure Worsted. 
piece styles, Blue, Greys and Heathers. 


Beach Robes—Of Japanese Cotton Crepe, $4.95. 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


or Check Nainsook Shirts 


or Tan Pongee, $2.50. In 


In one-piece or two- 
$5.00 per suit. 





























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 




















Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. Cata- 
log. 65 Main Street, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT—UNITED HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
—Registered ; offers a 2% years’ course; 8 hour day, affiliation 
with Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City: Scholarship for 
Teachers College. Beautifully equipped new plant. Address 

Superintendent of Training School, Port Chester, New York. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Founded to further human relations in industry. Educa- 
tional Division—One Year Cooperative Course, Eight 
Weeks’ Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor An- 
alysis Division. Placement Division. Teachers’ Summer 


Course. 7 West 47th St., New York City. 


Ursuline Academy 


Send your daughter here for an education. Terms 
$650 or $1,000 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalog. 
New York, Middletown. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how I 


cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogu 
4168 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis, ” 























When you ask THE INDEPENDENT to change 

your address, both the old and the new address 

should be given. Let us know, if possible, three 

weeks before the change is to go into effect. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


311 Sixth Ave., New York 


Old Dominion Academy 


Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Semi-military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 
100 miles from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Rea- 
sonable rates. Catalog. Address R. E. ALLEN, Supt. 

West Vircinia, Berkeley Springs, Box A. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 

For catalogue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 








uates. All work leads to degree. 
{16 Northwestern University Bidg., Chicago 
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Spot Lights and Curtain Calls 


TRAVEL AND RESORTS |B} treatment. “The Woman in Bronze 


was trite except for her work. But her 
Joan is a memorable triumph; instead 











The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel of attempting to compass all the 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best familiar incidents in the career of the 
routes to a and the cost; agp land and pe | tate TTA maid, her play deals with the incidents 
eign. is Department is under the supervision o e - Soe 
UFENER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because ver Taga vn Na 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels GSS WHR COREE a. . 
everywhere. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- And can one pass by a Barrie play, 
pendent, New York. even tho it fall short in many respects 
of what one would most desire? You 
will be able to read it shortly for your-— 
selves, and you will not be irritated by 
the inadequate handling of the réle of 
Mary Rose by Ruth Chatterton; she 
brought no imagination to bear on a 
part which is the mingling of mysticism 
and reality, the balancing of enchant- 
ment with profounder ideas of im- 
mortal youth—a touch of Shakespeare 
a ‘ ’ reduced to the _ sentimentalism of 
. . s Barrie. On an island Mary Rose has, 
in years gone by, been whisked away 
by some unseen force—in response to 
a call within her which is miraculous. 
When she returns, she recalls nothing 
of what has passed; to her time has 
stood still. The play deals with the 
< second time she disappears—after her 
marriage, and when she has a hus- 
|= utmost in resort hotels absolutely band and child to leave, as well as 


















New unrivaled, on the North Jersey Coast, her parents. For twenty odd years she 
for comfort, equipment, guest facilities and is gone, and when she returns she is 
’ pe en the same youthful Mary Rose, while 
fMonterep genera: . those she knows and loves have grown 
Accommodates 600. All rooms outside ones. ire — = Poe of - 
Hotel Hot and cold salt water in all bath rooms. peace yea Bangg hos bre png vase bo 
Fp) orth Perfect service by white employees. who has just returned from the war, 
, P . and, when she disappears the last time, 

Beautiful Grill Room one knows that it is the spiri 
pirit of Mary 
Asbury Park Largest and finest restaurant on North Rose, which has nothing to do with 
2 J Jersey Coast. A la Carte service. Daily a but sera to do 
os concerts. Jazz band for dancing. Guests with religious intensity, that answers 
. the call of the Great Beyond. The phil- 
Opens — privileges to new 18 hole golf osophy is a little hazy, and theatergoers 


have been divided as to what Barrie 


June 18th NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE was aiming at. But, as it is Barrie, one 


swallows it whole—a delicate morsel. 


19 21 8 West 40th Street The Barrymore trio—Lionel, Ethel 
W. H. Westwood, New York Representative and John—have been dabbling here 
Sherman Dennis, Manager and there, in experimental mood, giv- 

















ing us costume plays—lavish costumes 
[he UO . and romantic plays! John appeared last 
[GURU UU RU RU NU nURU RU RU RUN EER UUM mUUmUmOmOmM) | Season in “Richard III” and surprized 
—— | us with his art flashes in the midst of 
a general level of mediocrity. Then, 
suddenly, he dropped the réle, and Ar- 
thur Hopkins, the manager, found 
himself with a heavy and expensive 
production on his hands. Lionel -ap- 
peared lustily as Macbeth, and I do 
not quite know which killed Shakes- 
peare—the well-intentioned oddity of 
Robert Jones’s scenery or the beefiness 
of the Barrymore Thane. Then John 
and Ethel combined forces—charging 
five dollars a ticket for the venture— 
and appeared in a strange, unintel- 
ligible piece called “Clair de Lune,” 
based on Victor Hugo’s “L’Homme qui 
Rit.” For this, John painted some of 
the scenery, and his wife (whose pen 
name is Michael Strange) not only 
wrote the play, but composed some of 
the music; while Ethel—always radiant 
—appeared in dress after dress, which 














MARLBOROUGH HOTEL 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
SEASHORE AND COUNTRY COMBINED 


. Open the entire year American Plan 
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ROOMS AND BATH 
Running Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 


SOAWCANOLY 


UTS 





Hotel of Service, Comfort, Quality, Courtesy and Personal Supervision 


Guests extended privileges to new 18 hole golf course 
HAROLD W. SEXTON, Manager 
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ravished the eye and made us dream 
what a beautiful Lady Teazle she 
would be. Why on earth don’t these 
Barrymores, with their talents and 
their charm of personality, determine 
to do something for the stage and for 
the country at large. 

I am sure that Milne’s “Mr. Pim 
Passes By” is just the play to send on 
the road, with its cheerful lightness and 
splendid comedy handling by Laura 
Hope Crews. And that my judgmént 
is correct is shown by the announce- 
ment that a commercial manager has 
bought the production from the The- 
ater Guild, and will send it out next 
season. But where on the road it will 
go depends on the cut and dried “cir- 
cuit.” Were I a manager in the middle 
west or in New England, or on the 
ceast, I would see what could be done 
in the unfrequented territory. This is 
such a play as small towns would like. 
And so is Claire Kummer’s “Rollo’s 
Wild Oat”—the story of a young man, 
with plenty of money, whose one great 
ambition is to appear at the head of 
his own company in a production of 
“Hamlet.” There is lots of fun in such 
a comedy conception. You see, I be- 
lieve in fun as well as in high serious- 
ness for the theater. I would not 
recommend “Clair de Lune” for all 
the Barrymores in it. But I would 
recommend “Mr. Pim”—for there is 
enough volatile snap in it to carry any 
actress, tho I wish you could see Miss 
Crews; and “Rollo’s Wild Oat” has 
sufficient laugh in it to make “actor 
proof” the chief male réle, tho I would 
that you could see Roland Young and a 
new actress, Lotus Robb, in it. 

These, I think, are the bright spots 
out of New York’s dramatic season I 
would like to share with you. For I 
believe that, with the increased inter- 
est in drama and in the theater which 
seems to be all thru the country, the 
managers are penny wise and pound 
foolish not to open up theatrical terri- 
tory, rather than stick to overcrowded 
and sophisticated areas. If it were put 
to a vote, I believe that you who are 
in the theatrically parched sections of 
the country, would guarantee to sup- 
port any good play. Now, wouldn’t 
you? 

New Hartford, Connecticut 


A Correction 

We regret that in Miss Agnes C. 
Laut’s article in the issue of June 18 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad, the 
use of the quotation from The Wall 
Street Journal, “the only solvent rail- 
road on the North American con- 
tinent,” does not sufficiently allow for 
the importance of the context. The 
passage in The Wall Street Journal 
from which the quotation was taken 

as follows: “... Unless it is to 
‘e said that the only solvent railroad 
n the North American continent is 
ne which is only in the United States 
‘or a minor part of its system—the 
‘anadian Pacific—railroad wages and 
‘bor conditions must be brought 
promptly into line with the facts of 
production, local cost of living and 
actual service rendered.” 
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The Breeze “SS 
of the Seven Seas 9 


Perhaps you are not sailing 
any of the seven seas this Sum- 
mer. No matter—the Breeze 
that blows the traveler happily 
on his way is a land breeze 
also. It is money. Not so 
much in amount, as that it shall 
be convenient, safe against loss 
or theft and good as gold any- 
where. : 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Are the “insured money” of all nations 


Sky-blue in color, about the size of a dollar bill, these cheques are 
issued in amounts of 10, 20, 50, 100 and 200 dollars. Sterling cheques 
in 5 and 10L—French Franc cheques in 200 and 400 francs. They 
come in a neat leather wallet with perforated ends and cost 50c for 
each $100. You sign each cheque when bought. To cash them you 
sign your name a second time. These two signatures identify you as 
the rightful owner. No form of money is so absolutely safe—none 
so universally recognized the world over—for larger sums American 
Express Letters of Credit are desirable. They are easily changed 
into our Travelers Cheques without extra cost. 


Holders of American Express Travelers Cheques or Letters of 
Credit command the services of the American Express Company’s 
world organization. These offices and thousands of correspondents 
everywhere assure the traveler the most helpful advice and practical 
assistance. 

Wherever you go this summer, near or far, 
week-ends or a tour of the world, convert 
your money into American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques. 

For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations and itineraries or 
plan your cruise or tour through the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department. 


American Express 
Company 


65 Broadway, New York 
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Guaranty 
Travelers Che cks 


Take GuARANTY T RAVEL~ 
ERS CHECKS on your vaca- 
< ' 
tion—on your motor tours— 
on your businesstrips. They 
are safer than cash—if lost, 
their value can be replaced. 
At banks throughout thecountry 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LIVERPOOL PARIS 
BRUSSELS CONSTANTINOPLE 











SUMMER TOURS TO 
EUROPE 
INDEPENDENT OR CONDUCTED 


MODERATE PRICES 
Write for Booklet A3 


BEACON TOURS ®*"5%tfeaus"" 


Little Bldg. 606 FIFTH AVE. Spreckels Bldg. 
Boston NEW YORE San Francisco 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °° §.5amussc"* 

















Travel the Water Way 


And enjoy the healthful lake breezes and 
the home-like comforts aboard the pala- 
tial D. & C. steamers. 

DAILY BETWEEN 


Detroit and Buffalo Detroit and Cleveland 
(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
: Lv. each city 11 p m. 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. Arr. each city 6:15 a. m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30a,m. (Daylight trips during 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. L hg August) 
ie Q- v. each city 8:30 a. m. 
Arr. Detroit 9:00 a. m. Arr. each city 4:00 p. m. 
FARE— $6.00 one way, FARE—$3.60 one way, 
$11.50 round trip. $6.60 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up: staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 
(War tax extra) 
Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles 
transported (gas must be removed). Wireless 
equipment. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 
A. A. Schantz 
President & General Manager 
J. T. McMillan, Vice President 
R. G. Stoddard, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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Some of the four-legged tenants of a soldier’s farm 


From Soldier to Settler 
By Agnes C. Laut 


As Service sang in his “Red Cross 
Ballads,” many a soldier boy, when he 
returned from life in the open on the 
firing line, refused to go back to “an 
office stool,” or “chiffon counter.” Ca- 
nada was suddenly confronted with the 
problem of what to do with 400,000 re- 
turned men. Many were taken back in 
their old positions, or resumed univer- 
sity courses interrupted by the war; 
but many refused to go back to an in- 
door life. Bonuses up to $600, higher 
for disabled soldiers with families, were 
paid to the men; but for those electing 
an outdoor life the Dominion Govern- 
ment devised a farm scheme similar to 
the U. S. Federal Farm Loan, or the 
Jewish Agricultural Loan. 

The men were not encouraged to go 
off and homestead remote free land, 
where they might fail to market their 
produce or lose courage before rail- 
roads built out to them. The Govern- 
ment bought lands— school lands and 
abandoned Indian reserves—in the 
thick of the best settlements, and areas 
of the best qualities at a third and half 
the market values, and resold this to 
the soldier boys at cost, loaning them 
on twenty-six year installments $4,500 


for the land, $2,000 for horses, cows 


and machinery, $1,500 for improving 
house and barns. By locating close to 
market, creamery checks running from 
$18 up a week would keep the family 
floating till wheat and stock returns 
began to yield bigger annual revenues. 

The scheme is now in its third year, 
and the percentage of failures is less 
than 2 per cent. and the most of them 
from such causes as death from wounds, 
family affairs, sickness. More than 25,- 
000 men have been placed on land. 
Twenty thousand more have qualified 
to go on land this year, and some 65,- 
000 have signified intentions of later 


taking land under the Soldier Settle-~ 


ment Board. Qualifications are, either 
experience as a farmer in the past, or 
training with a practical farmer for a 
year. As a guarantee the boy means to 
stick and not just resell soon as im- 
provements send prices up, each appli- 
cant is required to lay down $400, 
which he can easily do, either from his 
bonus, his invalid allowance, or wages 
while he was learning to farm. If he 
can’t raise the $400, the presumption is 
he would fail farming. 

How has the scheme worked? So well 
that Canada is seriously considering 


whether her Soldier Settlement Scheme 
could not be enlarged to embrace some 
general plan of colonizing other vast 
vacant land areas. The railroads figure 
that every wheat farmer operating 320 
acres of land in a normal year yields 
$700 in freights, and every manual 
worker at $3 a day is worth to the na- 
tion in annual production at least a 
minimum of $1,000 a year. So how does 
Canada stand on this land loan scheme? 
She gets back her principal with inter- 
est at 5 per cent. To date, she has ex- 
pended on her Soldier Settlement 
Board, as it is now generally known, 
$80,000,000. If any of the boys fail, as 
2 per cent. have, the land can be sold 
on the general market for more than it 
cost —in certain Indian reserves like 
the Bobtail and Humboldt, land sold 
the soldiers at $8 to $18 can be resold 
now at $40 to $60; so Canada can’t lose 
on her principal. If each settler is 
worth in freights $700, then the 25,000 
Soldier Settlers represent $17,500,000 
in freight returns annually, while in 
wage turnover they stand good for at 
least $25,000,000—a total of $42,500,000 
coming back annually for $80,000,000 
capital expended in three years, and 
the capital coming back in yearly in- 
stallments. 

The Soldier Settler Board was de- 
vised by the Honorable Arthur 
Meighen, the Premier of Canada, a 
Western man; the Honorable James 
Calder, Minister of Colonization, also a 
Western man, and Dr. Black, formerly 
head of the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege, a third Western man. If these 
three had done nothing more in their 
public careers, the Soldier Settlement 
Board would stand as one of the big- 
gest pieces of constructive legislation 
put through by Canada during the war. 


A Census of the Seals 


Each year, in the late summer and 
early fall, a census is taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries of the fur 
seals on the islands of St. George and 
St. Paul in the middle of the Bering 
Sea. This census is necéssary as a 
check upon “blind killing” of the ani- 
mals, which would quickly result in 
their extinction. Last year’s count 
showed 550,000. 

When spring opens in the Far North 
the sleek and silken seals are to be 
seen moving toward the rocky, fog- 
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hung shores where they are born. They 
come back from their annual migra- 
tion for renewed courtship and battle, 
love and hate, life and death, after the 
manner of their kind. After the census 
is taken and the Polar ice comes down 
they leave once more the Bering Sea. 
As to where they go for the winter 
after proceeding thru the passes of the 
Aleutian Island chain, that is a source 
of mystery that has never been solved. 
They move southward in a great arc, 
fattening on candle fish, following a 
compelling instinct. After putting to 
sea none of them hauls to land again 
until the following summer. 

This great seal herd has grown from 
a few thousands of not so long ago to 
more than half a million in a few 
years under a pledge with England, 
Japan and Russia, whereby the United 
States must share fur profits with 
these countries in return for pro- 
hibited open sea-sealing. 

The make-up of the herd ranges 
from breeding cows, surplus and idle 
bulls to males from one to six years, 
yearling cows and pups. While in 1912 
there were only 81,984 breeding cows, 
there were in the 1919 census 142,015. 
The breeding bulls during the same 
number of years have increased from 
1358 to 5344. The pups have increased 
in the same amount as the breeding 
cows, while the younger specimens now 
number many thousand more than they 
did eight years ago. 
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Wide World 

You’ve seen his face on a nickel whenever 

you have been lucky enough to have the 

price of a carfare in your pocket. He is 

Two Guns White Calf, the original of the 
Indian on the buffalo nickel 


Making a Mole-Hill Out 


of a Mountain 

The usual method of taking ore from 
& mountain is to bore it full of shafts 
and tunnels, haul out the ore and, in 
tume, leave a big hollow inside the 
nountain. But down near Bisbee, Ari- 
zona, they are trying a new stunt, 
Which is to dig down a mountain and 





THE INDEPENDENT 


NERVE EXHAUSTION 


The Most Dangerous I CAN 
Malady of Mankind HELP YOU— 


We are living in the age of Nerve Strain. If you have over- 
taxed your nerves through over-work, worry, grief or have 
ignorantly abused them otherwise, submit your case to me and 
I shall tell you definitely the exact nature of your weakness, 
and whether I can help YOU as I have helped over 90,000 
men and women during the last 30 years. I specialize in 
building up the vital forces and nerves of high-strung and 
nervous people, and have treated more cases of “Nerves” than 
any other man in the world. My instruction is given by 
mail only. 


Positively no fee is charged for a Preliminary Diagnosis 
of your case, and you will be_under no obligation to take my 
treatment, if you write me. Do not explain your case in your 
first letter, as I shall send you special instructions how to 
report your case and how to make certain “nerve tests,” used 
generally by Nerve Specialists, and I shall send you FREE, 
other important data on Nerve Culture, which will give you 
an understanding of your nerves you never had before. All 
correspondence is strictly confidential. The Diagnosis will be 
sent sealed, in plain envelope, by first class mail, Write today. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Studio 235 


110 W. 40th Street New York 


& 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Nerve Specialist 
and Psycho-analyst 


Publisher’s Note: Prof. von 
Boeckmann is the scientist who 
explained the nature of the mys- 
terious Psycho-physic Force in- 
volved in the Coulon-Abbott 
Feats; a problem that baffled 
the leading scientists of America 
and Europe for more than thirty 
years, and a full account of 
which has been published in 
the March and April issues of 
Physical Culture Magazine. 
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£74 Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 


PEANUTS! 4 pounds extra large Vir- 


ginia peanuts, shelled, $1 | debates. 
postpaid. Booklet “Peanut as 
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We assist in preparing 
© material for special ar- 


* ticles, papers, speeches, 


Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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stamp for our 


Autographs. 

CATALOGUE 
No. 140 containing 1764 titles of Autograph 
Letters and Documents of Distinguished 
Men & Women. Includes WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, GRANT, ROOSEVELT, NA- 


POLEON, SCOTT, DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY,MEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 





WHITTIER,HAWTHORNE,HOLMES, 
BROWNING, TENNYSON, &c. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT 


He knows. 





Bon-Opto. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of testing the eyes at home; 

is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
ERSON, LONGFELLOW, LOW 7 tate of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, 


without question, if you are dissatisfie 
There is no other home eye treatment like 


It cleanses, soothes, and 


Ask your druggist. 
He will refund your money 
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The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION | 
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THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 


Interest at 
the rate of 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1921 (payable on 
and after July 20th) on all sums entitle’ thereto, 
Deposits made betore July 10th will draw interest from 
july ist. 


per cent 
per annum 


CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Due July 1, 1929. 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1921, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be paid at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


127th Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Friday, July 15, 1921, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, 


June 20, 1921. 1]. Bram-Smoru, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No 88 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on July 
15, 1921, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 20, 1921. 
CECIL B, TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO, 22. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on July 15, 1921, to share 
holders of record at close of business June 30, 
1921. The transfer books will not be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the com- 
puny in time to reach stockholders on the date 
they are payable, 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
San Francisco, California. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, June 15, 1921. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-Five cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, has been declared payable August 1, 
1921, at the office of the General Treasurer, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 1, 1921. 
MILTON 8S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 























A Professional Course in 


PLAY WRITING 


Under personal direction of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley, Editor of THE DRAMA, formerly of 
the University of Chicago, with the collabora- 
tion of prominent playwrights, actors and pro- 
ducers. 


Learn how to dramatize your ideas. 


Master the tech- 
nique of constructing successful plays. 


This is not so 
much a literary feat as a recording of every-day life. 
There is a great dearth of good plays. But only masterly 
training can fit you for writing plays worthy of produc- 
tion. There are big royalties for successes. arn all 
about this remarkable course and how you can obtain 
expert instruction, advice, criticism and assistance in 
placing manuscripts. Address Department of Instruction, 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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The Amazing Experience of 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet Is Free Send For hk 
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all known food con- 
stituents that thcre 
is discovered to be 
a further constitu- 
ent, indispensable 
for its food proper- 
ties, to which has 
been given, more or 
less arbitrarily, the 
name “vitamines.” 
Dr. Benjamin Har- 
row of Columbia, 
in “Vitamines,” re- 
cently published by 
E. P. Dutton, de- 
scribes a famous ex- 
periment by Profes- 
sor Hopkins of Cam- 








The mountain as it is today—with the top pretty well sliced off 


cart it away bodily. The work has 
been in progress for four years, during 
which time something like 5,000,000 
cubic yards of material have been 
taken from the mountain and it is esti- 
mated that» within the next twelve 
years the huge mass will have been 
entirely obliterated and passed thru 
the smelter or mill. 

When this process is finished ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 tons of cop- 
per ore will have been recovered 
and from this a billion pounds of cop- 
per will be extracted. At the present 
price of copper this represents a tidy 
sum, and the profit will be consider- 
able even when the expense of razing 
the mountain and treating the ore is 
considered. 

The mountain is being reduced by 
means of horizontal benches of sixty, 
forty-five and thirty-five feet respec- 
tively. 

Connecting these benches and the 
waste dumps and concentrator are 
about sixteen miles of railroad on 
which are operated twenty small loco- 
motives hauling trains of from three 
to six dump-cars each. The actual 
work of reducing the mountain is be- 
ing carried on by a score of steam 
shovels which, when working at full 
capacity, scoop up approximately an 
average of 225,000 cubic yards of ma- 
terial per month. 

When the mountain has been wiped 
off the landscape there will be a lot 
more room for the future growth of 
Bisbee. 


The X in Food 


Take some standard food, milk for 
instance, reduce it to its elements, ex- 
tract all these elements—and you still 
have left “vitamines,” without which 
life cannot endure. What are vita- 
mines?—just that; the something that 
is left after everything has been re- 
moved. At least, so it seems to the lay- 
man. 

In a sense, vitamines are a mystic 
quantity to the scientist as well. Their 
form and structure are not known. It is 
not known what function they perform 
that cannot be performed by any of 
the established food elements that can 
be isolated—protein, fat, carbohydrate, 
and mineral salts. It is only by an ex- 
perimental process of elimination of 


bridge. Professor 
Hopkins took two 
sets of rats at about the same stage of 
development, and for a _ space of 
eighteen days fed one set a composite 
food made up of all the isolated con- 
stituents of milk, with the substitution 
of lard for butter fat, and the other 
set with the same composition plus an 
infinitesimal quantity of fresh milk. 
Presumably the isolated constituents of 
milk, in proper quantities, and re-com- 
bined, should have had the same food 
value as milk itself. As a matter of 
fact, the first rats, fed in this way, be- 
gan to lose weight and to show patho- 
logical symptoms, while the rats who 
were fed with the small addition of 
milk progressed steadily in weight and 
general health. At the end of eighteen 


-days the food was dispensed the other 


way around; the rats who had been 
pining gained in weight and strength, 
and the other set sickened. There was 
something there that could not be got 
at, either to be taken out of the nat- 
ural food or to be put into the concocted 
product. 
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Days 
The lower line—as far as the eighteenth 
day, which is represented by the vertical 
dotted line—is the health curve of -eight 
rats fed on a “synthetic” diet of protein. 
carbohydrate, lard and mineral salts. The 
upper line is the health curve of eight 
other rats taking in addition two five-hun- 
dredths of a pint of milk a day. On the 
eighteenth day the milk addition was 
changed from one group ta the other. 
(Bayliss: Principles of General Physiol- 

ogy) 


This experiment and others furnish- 
ing the same testimony have estab- 
lished beyond question the existence of 
this indispensable if mysterious and 
elusive food element. 





